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ABSTRACT 

The research explored whether or not the occurrence 
and degree of family disability introduced a d A.stinguishable 
patterned set of social life views among homemakers and, if so, to 
what extent the patterns are general to different populations. 
Disability was defined as the inability to assume expected rcl^>s. 
Seven Mexican American migrant workers in California, 75 small town 
Blacks in ^ast Texas, and 37 rural Whites in Vermont w.ere studied. 
The social life orientation variables employed in this study were 
evaluation of life situation (relative to parents) , improvement of 
life conditions (over last 5 years) , life satisfaction, housing 
satisfaction, and marital satisf action^ Major conclusions were: (1) 
the occurrence of membership disability has a tendency to negatively 
influence, to a very limited extent, evaluations of levels of 
positive evaluation of improving life circumstances; (2) the 
occurrence of membership disability does not produce a negative 
impact on perceived life satisfactions; and (3) the level of 
disability among disabled families does not influence the views 
homemakers have of life progress and social satisfactions. (KM) 
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Tl yc ? rob 1cm 

RfiQcarch Into the affectfl of disability has donr> little tnoro than 
docimfint the fact that internal and ejctcrnnl family Btressea can be pio- 
duced by diBabllity (Kuvlooky, Byrd, and Taft. 1973). Gibson and Ludwlg 
(1968:54) found that disability rcnultH in a dlKruptlon of roles and 
Htraincd interperrona] relations. Further reerarcli maintainr^ that there 
arc significant behavioral corrrlntcB of disability for given Impalrtncnts 
and for pjven individuals end that dlsahiJlty often profoundly affects the 
person's life (Tliorr.ag, 1970:251). 

Since disability has such a profound affect on ladlvidualR it Ik 
logical to assume that disability affects families to much the same 
degree. Disability of a homemakcr may strain an entire family system. 
When the horaemaker *s health is impaired and she is unable to perform her 
usual role, the equilibrium of all family members, as well as the stabllit 
of the family as a social unit is seriously jeopardized (Fink, 1968; 
May, 1966). It has been argued that the role of wife and mother is so 
necessary to the smooth functioning of home life that the husband almost 
always accept;; problems of the home care of his severely disabled wife in 
preference to the problems that would arise In caring for young children 
himself or with the aid of n housekeeper, relatives, friends, etc. 
(Deutsch, 1960:313). 

In a similar fashion, disability of a husbpnd/maln Income source 
may produce a reduction in ircorae and also cause role conflicts 
(Thomas, 1970:261). In the Instance of disability of the husband, 
the distance between role prescription and potential role fulfillment 



1h much grt?ntor than for ,M\ur J/iioi)> roU-M: his ilr; nj^^ry (s 
antithetical to hiu wifo'o expect nr iutn. hlH t'lr (^(ildston 
1960:313). Hie deprmiirncy alBO mny pa^jri tlit* / MrJrn ol i:nrnjng an Incorrc on- 
to hlB wife, 

Dlciabllity In children produce!^ stxons for the children and for 
other family mcmberfj ah well. In a previoip:: r.tudy, Moncur (1955:96) In- 
dicQtcs that disabled ^liildrun may diBplny RignG ot maladjustment in their 
behavior such as being ntirvcMjo, being enurctlc, Laving niphtmatcs ^nd niglit 
terrors, displaying a^^reBsive behavJor> being '*fu8sy*' eatcrb, and needing 
to be disciplined often. Other studle.5 have documented serlouti t^ocfa] 
problems within and outside thr l<^lly for disabled children. A tendency 
for these children to experiencr* a general t octal wirhdrawal has been 
reported by Tlmrston (1959:1^8). Many types of lan'.lly stress have been 
attributed to parents' feeling toward disabled children. A common feeling 
is that of guilt caused by the parents being caught between extremely con- 
tradictory feelings of love and hate. Although many parents do not openly 
admit these feelings of guilt, it can be yeen in tauch rorctiono i« a re- 
jection or fostering of ovei dependency , or putting pressu: the child 
(Zuk, 1959:146). 

Deutsch and Goidston (1960:314) also found that there are three major 
categories into which disabled families may fall. The first of these is 
the family where family life focuses almost entirely on the patient and 
where many unnecessary and often ostentatious sacrifices are made by 
family membein. Where children are involved, the disabled person Is not 
allowed to be an Integral part of the family and is thought of as 111. 
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In other faalllcfi, the family acts ae If the disabled person doeo not 
exist. All medical and financial needw are met. However, these families 
plan their activities independently of the disabled person* 

The third group of families inake the disabled person an intef^rul 
part of the family. This type of familial interaction forces the disabled 
person to make maximum adjustmentu to the family routine and, in turn, per- 
ceive the disabled family member Jn terms of her indlvlduai , personal qualities 
rather than the nature and severity of her disability. 

Since family life is centered around role prescriptions, the amount of 
family organization depends uoon the extent to which these roles are enacted. 
Previous research shows that for some families the advent of disability may 
r'3eult in a period of disorganization followed by a reorganization around a 
new form of distribution of tasks and roles, while, for others, ::he dle^ 
ability leads to a dissolution of the family through separation or divorce 
(Nagl and Clark, 1964:215). 

The fact that disability has been found to have diverse and multiple 
impacts on both individual patterns of behavior and social relationships 
wonld lead one logically to thn proposition that it should influence the 
critical social and life orientation of people importantly touched by it. 
Yet, little or no systematic research exists to determine whether or not 
this proposition is valid. The major purpose and potential contribution of 
this research is to help fill this void in reference to the family, within 
the context of data available from a recent interstate study of family 
poverty. 

ERIC 



Rewe si rcti Obj e ctives 
The taflk of thlt; research 1b to oxplon» the extent to which family 
disability affecta bocial and life oiluntaLionti of homcnuikers: life 
satlsfactioni marital satisfaction, and other related value aod attltudiual 
phenomena. This research will explore whether or not the occurrence of 
family disability and degree of family disability (when it exists) intro- 
duce a distinguishable patterned set of social life views among homemakers 
and. If 80| to what extent the patterns are j^eneral to dlffereot typ' i; of 
U.S. populations. Data from a recent IISDA-CSRS regional study of Low- 
Income families provide the hu:,is for this investigation.* More precisely 
the specific research objectives are; 

1. Does the occurrence of dlaabliicv in a family produce a 
patterived effect on Ihe following social orientations; life 
satisfactJ.on, marital satisfartion, and other related value 
and attltudlnal phenomena? 

2. Given disability in a family, does level of family disability 
produce patterned differeaccii lu th<': specific social orienta- 
tions listed above? 

3. Are any patterns observed above gcneralizable across different 
NM areas and ethnic groups? 

Concej ^ts and Operational Definitions 
Disability is defined in this study as the inability to assume ex^ 
pected roles. Ar^ an example. Children younger than five years old are 
expected to perform the role of playing. From age live lo age 18 
(sometimes through the early 20' s) they are expected to attend formal 
school. After formal schooling is completed or te.iminated to age 65, the 
role prescription centers around some type of employment and parental roles. 

* 

This paper contributes to USDA and Is also a contribution to CSRS 
Regional Project NC-90. 



For those who reach age 65 (retirement age), role prescriptions center 
around play or work* If one cannot perform his prescribed role he Is 
labeled dlsablod* 

Individual disability and faiolly disability havo been conceptually 
differentiated In earlier reportu. Kuvlcsky, Byrd, and Taft (1973:7) 
define individual disability as any abnormality of personality or bio* 
logical structure or procefjs that produces stress for the individual in 
hlo adjustment to himself or his external environment, Tliey go on to 
state that whenever the stress which results from a family member's in- 
ability to assume expected roles of family system and/or negatively in- 
fluences the unit's capability for adaptation to the total envlrontr.ent , 
the resulting patterns of Interaction are labeled family disability. 

With this definition of i^ilsabllity esiahllshed, the degrees of 
disability are determined by ones lack of ability to perform his normal 
prescriptions. In this study, the measures are of this nature • 

Ethnic groups are defined as groxips In which members share a common 
cultural heritage different from that of thr? majority in the United States. 
The ethnic groups to be studied here are Mexican Farm Migrants in 
California, Small Town and Village Blacks in East Texas, and Rural Whites 
in Vermont: there seems little doubt that these can be considered socially 
and culturally different populations, even though they share one attribute 
in common — location in nonmetropolltan areas* It would seem quite obvious 
that any pattern of association observed in common among these three diverse 
ethnic groupings located in such widely separated parts of the U.S. could be 
proposed to be general to most NM populations of the U.S. It is our intent 
in this analysis to seek such patterns. 



For the puipobeH o( ihlu tUiuly^ uociol life orientation iu defined a« 
lt>e di28rfie to \^\lth one ddaptft to society or h(& environment through inter- 
action With otherBi 5oelt>l life arleniat^un v«rlnbic-i i^mployed tn th^o ^udy 
Are evaluation of llle atttjatlon (relative to parents) , Improvement of life 
Conditions (over Inet five yearG) » life sotlaf action , houalng satisfaction , 
and marltalaatisfactlon. 



Instruments and Measures 
A brief description of the indicators used In this analysis are pro- 
vided below. 

Disability 

The stimulus question for disability was "is anyone in this family 
3ick all the time or disabled in any way?" If the respondent said there 
Wasj she was asked to describe the serlousneHS of the disability in terms 
of school or work performance* 
FOR EACH PRE-SCHOOLER ASK; 

Wliich of the following best desxribes his (her) ability to play? 

5. Not ab3e to take part at all in ordinary play with other children. 

4. Able to play with other children but limited in amount of kind of play. 

3. Not limited in any of the preceding ways. 

FOR EACH CHILD IN SCHOOL ASK: 

Which of the following best describes his (her) ability in school and activities^ 

5. Not able to go to school at all. 

4. Able to go to school but limited in certain types of schools or in school 
at tendance 4 

3. Able to go to school but limited in other activities. 
2. Not limited in any of the preceding ways. 



y 

FOR EACli O'n^EU FAMTl.Y MEMBliU ASK: 

Which of the following bcot dcscrlben hia (her) uMlity to w»:.rk? 
5. Not able to work (or keep houae) at all. 

A. Able to work (keep hotise) but limited in kind or onioimt of work. 
3. Able to work (keep houac) but limited In other activities. 
2. Not limited in any of the preceding ways. (NC-90 Patterns of Taiaily 
Living Questionnaire, 1970:3), 

The responBes were coded "1" If the person was not di8ablf,»d and "2*' through 

"5*' for the various degrees of disability indicated above. With "1" being 

the loweot degree of disability (none) and '*5" being the highest (not able 

to work £lt cetera ) ^ the distinctions in the instruweat were kept for tlie 

measures in this analysis. 

The family disability index wat; derived by (juminlng the degrees of 
disability for each family member avid dividing by the number of meiT^bers 
in the family (Tafc ani fiyrd, 19/2:11-12). In cases where a family member 
did not have a number coded for degree of disability, all other aumbers 
were added and the sura was divided by the number of family members who 
hac^ numbers coded for the degree of disability. 

An apparent weakness of the disability measure is that no objective 
criteria is used to dete7mine actual physical^ mental, or emotional problems. 
Instead, tlie homemaker's subjective evaluation of the member's ability to 
perform was relied upon* The homemaker is probably the one who decides who 
is well enough to go to play, go to school or work and she probably exerts 
her influence to keep family mr^mbers at home when she believes they are too 
ill. 



Ethnicity \uni (iuLurmlned by IntervLewtirs, clnfir if 1 cnt lun of respon- 
dents based on actual, direct obtiorvatlon. There is no ol)joctive criteria 
used to determine actual etlinic composition of the respondent b r,ince the 
subjective evaluation of the interviewer was relied upon. 

Social and Life Orientations 

Information concerning social orientation variables wn:> tapped 
by asking the following questions. 
Life Situation Compared to Parents or Guardian 

Respondents were awkod to compare their life situation to tlielr parents 
or guardians. Responses were (1) "worse/' (2) "same," and (3) *'bettec." 
Imptovement Over Last Five Years 

Respondents were asked to compare their life situation, (financial, 
living conditions, job opportunities, and opportunities for children) 
at the pref^ent with their life situation five years ago. Responses for 
each were (1) "worse," (2) "same.*' find (3) "better." 
Life Satisfactio ns 

Housing* Respondents were asked to express satisfaction with their 
housing. Responses were (1) "very unsatisfactory,'* (2) "unsatisfactory," 
(3) "don't know," (A) "satisfactory," (S) "very satisfactory." 

Marital. Marital satisfaction was dc termined by responses to the 
following questions: 

(1) "How satisfied are you with your husband's understanding of 
your problems and feelings?" 

(2) '^ow satisfied are you with the attention you receive from your 
husband?" 

(3) "How satisfied are you with your husband's help around home?" 
(A) "How satisfied are you with the time you and your husband spend 

just talking?" 



RcyponBoo were (1) 'Voiy oMLiui* '* (*) ''Bumewlint a;t l:»f icii /' 
(3) "somewhat: dlFsur^lallnd/' miuI (A) "very disHatlsf led . 



Selection oi ReaponJentt; and Tnt^rvlrwing 
In all of the stHtes Included in the study, th« respondents were 
female homemakers not older than 65 years of age, and not younger than 18 
years of age (unless they Wfcto mothers) having chlldir.n In the hcuiBchold. 
Each population was different In respect to ro>;lonal location and et'nnic 
type. However, the populations were Glmilar in that they were all located 
in noninotropoll tail «reM«, Table 1 sufliraarires the dinpooiclon o£ families 
contacted durtng the interviewing proceos, A more detaiJed description oi 
the IntejA'lewlng process Is presented in Jackson and Kuvlesky (1973). 

Ana lys is and Findings 
Tliis section is organized in three parts in accordance with our 
specific research objective. s mentioned previously. In the flkst part we 
explore variations in life and aocial orientations by whether or not member 
disability exists in the family For each of the study populations involved. 
Next, limiting analysis to onlv the families having a disabled member (Table 



Number of 

lnU;rvicwi»rn 

Wumbcr 

Ineligible 

Number of 
Interviews 
Completed 

RefuGiilb aiul 
Othero* 



17 
21 

168 
A5 



Study r :*pulntiono 



Cnlifornla, 
Kin m Hiwvfi j 



2fl7 



259 



Vermont 
Rural 



233 
216 



Ethnic IdcntUv Mexican American Black White 



♦Includes cvafilon»s\ vacant housed, respondents did not npcnk English, 
homenuiker wan never able to be contacted, e.g., becnuf^c cljcy were ill, 
because they evaded the Interviewer, because they were away for the 
sumiLer . 
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wfc explore the reJacionflhlp betvocn "levoT' o\ t^amlly dlGnbllity ihnt 
existed and these orientation variables for each cf the th^ce study popula- 
tions, Flnallyi in a summary overview, we attempt: to discern any conmon 
patterns of variable associations that are demonsr.rated among the three 
ethnic populations studied. 

We view this Investigation afl strictly exploratory, ex post facto 
analyoia and are lees concerned with rigor of statistical analysis as 
compared with meaningful interpretation of detailed ticscriptions of basic 
measures available to us. Because of the small Ns involved in each 
population and the relative homogeneity of the three study populations » 
we can make more out of common patternc (empirical generalize t lone) than 
we can differences. In the later case, however, we should be able to 
evolve come directive hypotheses for future work. 

In most cases, we arc working with, at best, ordinal level measures. 
Our strategy in utiliziiig these will be to rely both on comparative analysis 
of proportional distributions and n.aan runks for descriptive purposes. 
When appropriate, Chi Square will be utilized as a test of statistical 
significance of differences. 
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Occurrence of DlHabillty and Oriental lun^ 
In Tablo 2» it was nhown that the three populations involved here varied 
Tiarkcdly in the Crequcncy of having disabled members. Texas rural blacks Jed 
with over one-quarter of the grouping in this statu8» and California migrants 
were at the other extreme, having only AZ of their families so classified. Be- 
cause the actual number of California farolliea experiencing dlHuhllltv was 
onl> fj -iUiu wni; po6ulbljf due to ihe unltji^e iiran^lentg. partul im^\\eQ) 
nature of the life Rtylc of ihJs group—caution Is required \t\ interpreting 
any aecond-crder statistical measures related to thene respondents. In the 
iollowlng analysis, at rent ion is given to discerning patterns at two levels 
of analysis; Intrastate ond interstate or Interethnlc; however, predominant 
emphasis was given the latter. 

Relative Life Situatio n As Compared With Parents (Table 3) 

Tl^o occurrence of disability demonstrated a slight positive association 
with a tendency for Texas black uud Vermont white homernakers to njore often view 
their life situation as "worse** than their parents. For all three populations, 
the marked tendency of the majority to see their situations as ''better'* than 
their parents was somewhat weaker when membership disability existed. On 
total distrihut jons of respoi^ses the Texas blacks were the only population 
demonstrating a clearly marked difference m regard to life situation evaluation 
between families with and wl**! out disability; and, even in this case the 
differences were small. 

Perhaps the most significant conclusion to be drawn from this set of 
data is that all rural ethnic groups studied, regardless of the occurrence 
of disability, made positive judgments of Improvement of their life situation 
as compared with their parents. Few of any grouping saw their situation as 
wors^ than their parents as indicated by the following listing abstracted 



u 

Table 2. HatP of Occurrence of Member Disability In Faiolliee Fronj Populations 
Selected for Study 

Texas ; Small MM Calif.; Farm MiRranta VT; Rural White 
(N-259) (N«=168) (N=216) 

% 

Nondisabled 71 96 82 

Disabled 29 4 18 

Total 100 100 100 
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fxcm Table 3 ; 

Proportion Indicating '^Worse" 



Texas 0* 15 

Vermont 0 11 

Cellfomla NO* 7 

Vermont NO 5 

Texas NO 4 

California 0 0 



Clearly^ even the most disadvantaged of the disabled families of these 
"disadvantaged" minority groups were optimistic about Intergenerational 
social and life improvements. 

Improvement of Life Circunistances - Last Five Years (Table 4 ) 

Aiaaost without exception > for all four dimensions of life situations 
considered and for all three ethnic populations ^ occurrence of disability 
was associated with a lower mean evaluation score of improvement of cir- 
cumstances over the last five years. Table This almost incredibly con- 
sistent pattern of variation clearly leads to the conclusion that, regard- 
less of ethnicity and location, the presence of a disabled family member 
tends to decrease evaluations of temporal improvement in life conditions 
among rural populations. In this respect, both Texas blacks and Vermont 
whites indicated a moderately strong association (an average difference 
of -•A), whila California migrants demonstrated a weaker relationship 
(-.2). 

On the average, all ethnic groupings perceived their situation as 
having gotten "better" over the last five years — the families not experiencing 
a disabled member more consistently made this judgm.ent than those families 

*Through the remainder of this sec'tion, an will symbolize Occurrence 
of member disability, and a "NO" will stand for Nonoccurrence. 
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having such a member (eee Table I, Appendix). Again» we see a consistently 
optimistic or positive perception of Improving life circumstances among these 
generally disadvantaged groups. The weakest evaluation in this regard for 
Texas and California was In reference to "Opportunities for Children** and 
for Vermont, in reference to "Job Opportunities." 

Variations in reference to the perception of improvement by differentials 
within each state showed that for those who experienced disability, there was 
a tendcr^cy for mean scores for each differential to vary as much as .A to ,5 
degrees. For those who did not experience disability ^ mean scores for each 
differential only varied .1 or .2 degrees. It can be concluded that home-- 
makers from disabled families demonstrated a greater degree of consistency 
in their evaluation than the others. 
Life Satisfactions: Housing and Marital (Table 5) > 

In reference to level of satisfaction with housing, the California farm 
migrants and Vermont rural families demonstrate weak, negative associations 
with existence of membership disability, and Texas evidenced a contrary 
relationship. However, for all three populations, the differentials were 
relatively small^ — ranging from a difference in mean sacisfactlon scores of 
-.3 (NO-0) for California respondents to -,6 for Vermont rural families. 
In almost every case, the mean satisfaction score indicated a level of 
"moderate satisfaction" with housing by these generally disadvantaged groups. 
An exception, tending toward a level of higher perceived satisfaction, was 
observed in regard to the nondisabled Vermont category (mean score =^ 3.3). 
The only significant general conclusions to be drawn from this set of data is 
that NM minority groups — regardless of location, ethnic identity, or presence 
of membership disability — generally feel satisfied with their housing. Con- 
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8lderlng the objective evaluations made of housing adequacy as a part of this 
study and reported elsewhere (Kuvlesky, Byrd, and Taft; 1972) ^ this is Indeed 
a surprising observation* In Texa^, for instance, many of the families did 
not have toilets inside their houses or even running water — most did not have 
hot, running water. Clearly standards of housing adequacy vary markedly with 
life circumstance and knowledge of alternatives • 
Marital Satisfaction (Table 5) 

Variations in reference to mean total marital satisfaction scores were 
slight and Inconsistently patterned. In general, occurrence of disability 
in the family obviously did not make a differential impact on the homeraakers 
in this regard* All analytical catecories of respondents indicated a high 
level of satisfaction with their mates — all ranging between "satisfactory'* 
and "very satisfactory." The same pattern held true in reference to the 
mean scores (shown in Table 5 ) for the individual dimensions of marital 
satisfaction examined here. 

Degree of Family Disability and Orientations 

The major independent variable involved In this section, "family 

disability," is a composite measure representing the general level of 

membership disability in the family unit and includes both nuniber of 

members disabled and their degree of disability. The degrees of family 

disability have been categorized into three "level" classes as follows: 

Level I - Low Level of Disability 
Level II - Intermediate Level 
Level III ~ High Level 

Levels of disability were derived by listing in sequential order the 

family disability index score for each family where disability occurred. 

The listing was then divided into three groups containing approximately 



the ame number of families. Group I then became Level T indicating a low 
level of disability, Group II became Level II Indicating an intermediate 
level of disability, and Group III became Level III indicating the highest 
level of disability (Table 6) v 

This analysis precludes complex techniques and rigorous statistical 
tests because of the very small total numbers of each population, parti- 
cularly among the Callfomia migrants (N«7) • The frequencies of the "level" 
categories are so small in the California case that we will generally ignore 
this data in the following interpretations although data for this population 
will be Included in the tables presented. While we realize the severe 
limitations of this particular analysis. It is justified because of the near 
total lack of knowledge on how the magnitude of disability influences as- 
pects of family life. 

Life Situation Rela tive to Parents (Table 7) 

Frequency distributions by levels of disability for the three study 
populations reveal that there were no discernible consistent patterns in 
relation to relative life situation by levels of disability. The distri- 
butions show a heavy concentration of responses in the *'better" category 
for both Texas blacks and Vermont whites* 

Total mean scores for Texas blacks and for Vermont whites show that 
both populations consider their relative life situations as moderately 
improved* Mean scores by levels of disability show that those who ex* 
perience high levels of disability do not necessarily consider their life 
situation as "worse" when compared to parents or guardians. This is pro- 
bably contrary to most speculative literature about this problem. In the 
Mexican American and the Vermont white study populations, total mean scores 
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reveal that ih:ir IJt'c. Bliuatlonr. have not: improve;] to hl;.;h ;i Je^^roc 
aB for their Te::as counterpar La • (Mean rfcorec of 2,0 and 2.2 us compared 
to a relatively high 2.9 in TexasO 

Tlie only generalization which is apparent from this data is that none 
of the study populations considered themselves as having a life situation 
which is worse than their parents or ^viardians, irrespective of level of 
disability. Also, we can generalize from the data that the. majority ot* 
families in the study populations conHidered their lifo situations to bo 
the 6fime» or in most instances, better than that of their part^nts or guardians 
regardless of the level of fajiiLly disability they experienced* 
Iniproveiuent of Life Circumstances - Past ^ ^ jg^^g ( T able 8) 

llie data presented in Table 8 Indicate that level of family disability 
clearly had no patterrjed lafluonce on homemakers' perceptlouy of change in 
either total life situation or specific attributes of this iu reference to 
all three study populationH» Excluding the CaJifornia migrants, the vast 
majority of mean scores shown indfodte that all subpopulations were relatively 
homogeneous in havin}^ perceived theii Jif^ as having fcuproved to some extent 
over thp last five years. One notablr exception in this regard — having lower 
estimates of improvement — was observed in reference to "Texas Blacks — 
Level 111** in respect to living cOnditiou6 > 
Life Satisfactions (Tab le 9) 

Housing . No discernible patterned association was observed between 
level of family disability and satisfaction with housing • However, the 
lowest mean satisfaction scores of all subpopulations (2,0 and 2.1, out of 
a possible 4) were evidenced by the Calltornia and Vermont groupings having 
I he lowest levels of family disability ((Mass T). It can he concluded from 
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these flndingn, that the magnitude of dlBabillcy does not bear a negative 
Influence on perceptions ol: adequacy of housing. 

Marital Rel a tionship , Except for the fact that California respondents 
tended to indicate a slighdy higher level of general nmrltal satisfaction 
than the other two groups » no marked differentials In total or particular 
mean satisfaction scores were observed. A tendency did exist fox the "low" 
disability groupings to have lower general satisfaction scores than others; 
however » the differences were slight and probably not sociologically or 
substantively meaningful (to 6r.y nothing of statistical significance!). 
All populations and subpopulatlonc tended to have high marital satisfaction 
scores — ranging almost entirely between "satisfactory" to "very satisfactory." 

In can be concluded from these observations that degree of family 
disability was not positively related to deteriorating marital circumstances. 

Summary Overview of Findings and Conclusions 
Major findings ov two types are summarized— those applicable to our 
original resaarch questions and additional findings having empirical utility 
and significance for future research. These are presented below in outline 
form in two parts corresponding to our two major Independent variables 
(occurrencc-nonoccurrence of disability and degree of faally dleablllty). 
Sumaary of Major Findings 

A. Occurrence of Disability (Table 10) 

1. For all three NM ethnic types studied, occurrence of family disability 
was negatively associated to a small extent with a more optimistic 
evaluat:fon of Improvement of life chances as compared with parents. 
This relatloashlp was stronger among Texas blacks and Vermont whites 
than the California ethnic grouping. 

2. For all three NM ethnic types, occurrence of family disability was 
negatively associated in a moderate way with an optimistic view of 

Q improvement of life circumstances over the recent past. This re- 

latlonshlp was strongest among Texas blacks. 
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Table 10* Sxmnary interethnic Camparifion Of Kelations of Occurance of Disability 
To Selected Life Orientations • 



Nature of Magnitude of Consistency Interethnlc 
Relatloaahtp Association of Pattella Differences 



1- S ituation Compared 

W5.th Patents ; Ncga 1 1 ve 



^ Improvement of Life 
Circumslancas-Past 
Five Years: 



3 Life Satisfactions- 



flouslaj^ : 
Marital: 



+ and - 

None 



Weak 



Negative Moderate 



Weak 
None 



High 

High 

Low 
Nigh 



B>W and MA 



B and W>WA 



W>B and MA 
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3, No consistent or strong P'^ttezii . aflsoclatlon was observed between 
occurrence of family disability an.i cwo aspects of ilfa satisfaction — 
housing and marital relations. 

A. Perhaps more significant than the gen^^-- i dif ferenilals, or lack of 
them, cited above were general! iatione drawn from interethnic com- 
parisons on the orientation variables irre.spective of occurrence 
disability: 

(1) Ail groupings demonstrated a generally optlmisLic evaluation 

of Improvement of life situations in the recent past and almost 
all saw their situations as letter than their parents* 

(2) High levels of satisfaction were generally evidenced -jjith hot\ 
housing and marital relations. 

B. Disabled Families - Degree of D isabllLty (Tnble 11) 

Except for two r*ulativeiy strong associations and one weak one relating 

to particular ethnic g^rouplngs on particular or i entations ^ nothing sig* 

nificanc in the way of patterned general differentials were observed In 

reference to levels of disability. Ttve particularized i'indings of note 

were: 

(1) A strong, negative relationship between level of disability 
and evaluation of life situation relative to parents among 
the Cali f ornia migrants. Caution Is advised in reference to 
this findlii*? because of tlie low numbers involved, 

(2) A strong,^ positive a?-'ociation was observed between level of 
disability and satisfaction with bousing among NM, Texas black 
homemakers . 

Majo r Conclusions 

As was indicated prevlously» our major objective was to search for 
generalisations that held across the variable nature of the three populations 
studied. Tt is our judgment that because of the dramatic variation in 
ethnicity and location among these three study groupings, any generalizations 
drawn would probably reflect the general condition of most relatively dis- 
advantaged NM-rural populations in the U.S.: irrespective of the limitations 
Involved in the study* At least* the conclusions listed below will serve 
as provocative hypotheses to be tested by future research: 
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!♦ It ie concluded that tha occurrence of niercbarship disability 

has a tendency to negatively influence to a verj'' limited extent, 
evaluations of levels of positive evaluation of improving life 
circuKhatancea. Turtheinnorej it is concluded that all NI4 - rural 
populations tend to be optimistic in this regard* 

2, It is concluded that the occurrence of raembership disability 
does not produce a negative impact on perceived life satis- 
factions (relative to housing and marriage). Furthermore » it 
is clear that homeroakers of all kinds living in NM- rural areas 
perceive themselves as generally very satisfied in this regard. 

3. It can be concluded, with few exceptions, that level of disability 
among disabled families does not influence the views homeraakers 
have of life progress and social satisfactions. There is no 
evidence in this study to indicate that Increasing levels of 
family disability are associated with either negative or pessi- 
mistic views of life progress, home, or family. 
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AlXhaugh 11: hm aftan haan proposed tha'c disabi.JJty efi'ecte Qocial 
relaCionehlps and orientations ^ litcle research hsG baen dcma to fill the 
void of information, vjhicb deals ^rlth dlsfibillny in t:enr:9 of its affect on 
the tmnilj and ito internal proceaecs. TIiIg stiid)^ is viewed as a erasll be- 
ginning in filling this void. It focuses on the llttle-'rasearchsd area of 
disability within the contey;t of the family-'-tha affect of disability on 
perceptions and attitudes toru^ard li.fe situations, life improvements, anc. 
life aa-tlflf actions. As has been mentioned previously, the generalixatione 
made as s result of this study probably reflect the general condition of 
most relatively disadvantaged W-M rural populations in the United States 
because of the dramatic variability In ethnicity In the three study pop- 
u.la.tlon.s involved— California J Mexican Migrants; Texas IM Blacks, and 
Vermont rural vjhlte families • A diaadvantage of this purposive selection of 
study units, hox'?ever, is that we can do little but speculate about the 
general nature of any interethnlc differences observed. This does not seem 
to be a major difficulty here, because the study populations were for the 
most part s^irprlsingly similar in reference to the variables examined in our 
analysis. 

ICajor generalisations derived from the study have important implications 
in that they apparentJ.y contradict the speculative ^ theoretical or poorly 
grounded assertlona existing in the literature In some cases. These gen- 
eralizations are: 

1. llie occurrence of membership dj.sability has a tendency to Influence 
negatively evaluation of improving life circumstances • 

2. The occurrence of membership disability does not produce a negative 
impact on perceived life satisfactions. 
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3, No o.\ri<Jen.ca is pre&en.tec} to ahow [:hfi(: increa.'?ing lavelB of 
dleabJJity are Gasoclatari vri.v.h ei ther aftgative or peeaimi.ev.l.c 
views of life prosreesg, Uotpb, or [:ha f^ird-lyr 

Since most: rcBpondantf? t refj^^^'^^^-^Gs of farrjily dleaF^ilir.y , had a posicive 

evaluation of imi^rovement of l±f.a circurnar^ancee j. th(^ aggregane finding that: 

negative avsJ^uationfi V7ei:e eligliUly highar among dieablecJ fejJDiliee hao fo be* 

interpreted carefully. It io likely that only certain kinds of dieabilities 

or particular effects of the&a produce negative impact on. an appraisal, of 

family progreaa. Otrr measures of memberfjhip dJoability do not lend them- 

selves to evaluating, tbis hypc;thesirj; bov?evriry thifl does point to a clear 

need to aaf;abli8h raore detailed and precioe measures of types of disability. 

We have explored this need in a.n. earlioi: conceptira]. vvork (Ktivlesky^ Byrd, 

and Taft^ IS 73). 

The ratVter surprising fact that neither occurrence or degree of disability 
substantially influenced perception of life aatiafactions may be explained by 
the fact that all the groups studied v/ere disproportionately "disadvantaged" 
with the larger social content in v^hidi they existed. It may be that their 
standards of adequacy of life conditions are less demrinding than those of 
other popuj^tionSf particularly the middle SES Metropolitan ones. Obviously, 
there ia a need to explore this question in future research* In addii:ion, 
resea^rch is needed to test the e^ctent to which our generalizations are valid 
for other rural and M populations not considered in this study^ as well as 
to explore further variations among fasiilies of the ethnic types studied* 

Tire rather consistent and niarked similarity of the three diverse ethnic 
groupings studied on life status improvement, life satisfactions s and more 
specific aspects of both of these v^ould appear to support the notion of, at 
least 5 some eonmion reaction to generally disadvantaged situations (i.et 
. "culture of poverty^*) j however, in a way that is positive and directly 
contrary to that usually proposeda 
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